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count which Raleigh immediately published of this voyage
is written in a discursive and somewhat bombastic style,
so that it is most difficult to trace the actual course of his
journey. Yet he had wonderful powers of observation,
and the information he collected about the geography, the
ethnology, and the natural history of the country of this
small part of the Orinoko basin which he visited is on the
whole remarkably accurate, though he does not hesitate,
in addition to the things he really heard of and discovered
(like the Tapir, for example), to add to this region not a
few beasts and birds which it did not possess, but which
he assumed must be there. A good many of his geo-
graphical and tribal names can be recognized at the
present day, and much of the information he collected
from the Spaniards as to their doings and discoveries is
singularly accurate. But he was not what one might call
an heroic explorer; he did not accomplish feats anything
like as wonderful as those of the Dutch who sailed up the
Orinoko sixteen years before him. He admits he was a
very bad marcher, and he bore discomfort with as keen a
realization that it was discomfort as any sensitive traveller
might do at the present day.

In 1595, whilst Raleigh was on the Orinoko, Captain
(Sir) AMIAS PRESTON and Captain GEORGE SOMERS,
" both valiant gentlemen and discreet commanders ", set
forward on a voyage to the West Indies " in two tall ships,
the Ascension and the Gift". They were accompanied by
a Captain Jones in the Derling1 and Captain Prowse in the
Angel. After plundering Madeira and Porto Santo, and the
Canaries, they reached the Island of Dominica to refresh
their sick men. Here the Indians came to them in dug-

1 Probably the Darling, a London ship which voyaged to Guiana in the following
year in the fleet that went out under Lawrence Keymis.